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“THE WORLD TODAY” 
Again on the Air 
At 7:30 P. M., Eastern Standard time, Monday, 
October 1, James G. McDonald will resume his 
15-minute talks over WEAF and the Red Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company. 
He has just returned from two months in Eu- 
rope, where he had opportunities to confer with 
leading statesmen, including Poincaré, Venize- 
los, Mussolini, President Masaryk and Seipel. 


THE EUROPEAN TREND 


HAT is the present trend in Europe 

—towards peace or war? Any rea- 
soned estimate must take into account, in 
addition to many other considerations, 
five recent political developments—three 
encouraging, two disquieting. 


Those which justify optimism are the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact, the Franco- 
German discussions about the evacuation 
of the Rhineland and a solution of the 
reparation problem,* and the brilliant vic- 
tory of Venizelos in the recent Greek elec- 
tions. Those which cause concern are the 
Anglo-French naval agreement and the 
failure once more of the Powers acting 
through the League to take any effective 
steps toward general disarmament. If we 
weigh these last two against the other 
three we must keep in mind on the one 
hand the encouraging basic trend since 
the liquidation of the Ruhr adventure, and 
on the other such unsolved sources of fric- 
tion as the Polish Corridor and the aloof- 
ness of Soviet Russia. On the whole the 
conclusion seems inescapable that Europe 
is continuing painfully but steadily along 
the road toward peace. 


The Kellogg Pact 


HOUGH the Kellogg Pact has has a 

spontaneous and enthusiastic welcome 
abroad, critics of the pact here contend 
that: 


1. It may involve the United States in 
supporting sanctions imposed by the League 
without our government’s consent. 

2. The interpretations contained in the dip- 
lomatiec correspondence exchanged during the 
negotiations are of equal validity with the 
pact itself and are so comprehensive as to 
render the treaty futile and delusive. 


*News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 46, September 21, 1928. 


3. “The treaty as now qualified by the 
French and British reservations constitutes 
no renunciation or outlawry of war, but in 
fact and in law a solemn sanction for all wars 
mentioned in the exceptions and qualifica- 
oT a 
There is no space, nor is this the place, 

for a detailed answer to these criticisms. 
However, it is difficult to find, either in 
the text of the treaty or in the preceding 
correspondence, ground for the contention 
that the United States’ freedom of action 
in reference to boycotts or other sanctions 
which might be imposed by the League is 
impaired by the pact. 

As to the second criticism, there can be 
no doubt but that the interpretations re- 
strict the scope of the obligation not to 
go to war. But the treaty with the inter- 
pretations is the best obtainable at pres- 
ent. Therefore suggestions for further 
clarification of its terms by the exchange 
of diplomatic notes would in all proba- 
bility only serve to weaken it still further 
and make ratification by all the signatories 
more difficult of attainment. 

The third objection probably cannot be 
sustained. It would be more accurate to 
say that “all wars mentioned in the excep- 
tions and qualifications” remain exactly as 
they were—neither more nor less legal. 

All of these objections seem far fetched 
to one who has just had an opportunity 
to discuss the pact in many countries. 
Accepted by liberals as a frontal attack 
on the legalized war system, it has so 
gripped the imagination of the European 
masses that even the most skeptical of the 
professional diplomats have been impelled 
to pay it lip homage. Failure of ratifi- 
cation by the Senate would be a stunning 
blow to the peace forces everywhere. 
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The Anglo-French Naval Accord 


OT in recent years has an avowed 

effort to aid the cause of disarma- 
ment been so unfortunate as the Anglo- 
French naval accord, which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain casually announced at the 
end of a speech in the House of Commons 
early in August. Even now, nearly two 
months later, the text of the agreement 
has not been made public, though a sum- 
mary of it was sent to Italy, Japan and 
the United States. Both the French and 
the British Foreign Offices insist that 
there is nothing to hide, and argue that 
publication of the text would be discour- 
teous until replies have been received from 
the three other Powers concerned. 


But great mischief has already been 
done. In Japan the agreement has had a 
critical reception. In Italy it has been 
looked upon as a threat to Italian naval 
power in the Mediterranean. In the 
United States it has been interpreted as 
a joining of French and British forces 
against the American contention as to the 
basis of naval disarmament. 


Despite the official secrecy in Downing 
Street and at the Quay d’Orsay, the essen- 
tial provisions of the agreement are now 
generally known and are not very differ- 
ent from those outlined in the News 
Bulletin of August 10. Apparently, in 
return for British assent to an unlimited 
number of smaller submarines, France has 
agreed to support the British contention 
about larger cruisers as against that of 
the United States. A Paris dispatch from 
Edwin James, to the New York Times of 
September 25, confirms the earlier rumor 
that Britain has also given up her opposi- 
tion to the French contention that trained 
reserves ought not to be included in any 
calculation later to be made the basis for 
land disarmament. 


This surrender of a traditional British 
view, though it does not concern the 
United States directly, has already aroused 
bitter opposition in England. Already it 
is evident that Lord Cushendun, Acting 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would like 
to wash his hands, if he could, of the now 
notorious naval accord. But France 
clings tenaciously to it. None the less, it 
would not be surprising if the British 
Government used the opposition of the 
United States as an excuse for withdrawal 
from commitments which promise to be 
more and more embarrassing. Certainly 
until the whole cloud of misunderstanding 
and suspicion engendered by the Anglo- 
French agreement has been dissipated, 
there can be no prospect of any progress 
toward further naval disarmament. 
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On the contrary the big navy party in 
the United States has been strengthened. 
It now seems probable that the Navy Bill 
which failed in the last Congress, may be 
rushed through in the forthcoming session 
with opposition largely silenced by argu- 
ments grounded on this mischievous 
agreement. 


Despite prolonged debates in the Third 
Commission of the Assembly and on the 
floor of the Assembly itself, the League 
has been able to register at this session 
no effective steps toward the calling of 
the proposed disarmament conference. 

None the less, discussions at Geneva 
have had the real value of again focusing 
public attention throughout the world on 
the problem as a whole. Moreover, Ger- 
many has taken full advantage of the 
opportunity to emphasize its thesis that 
the disarmament imposed upon the Reich 
by the Peace Treaties was contingent upon 
subsequent disarmament by the Allies. 


Venizelos’ Victory 


HE first significant international re- 

sult of Venizelos’ recent electoral 
triumph* was the signature in Rome last 
week of a Treaty of Friendship and Arbi- 
tration between Greece and Italy. Thus 
it might be said the Corfu incident of 
1923 has at last been closed. 

But Venizelos’ program goes much fur- 
ther than the restoration of friendly rela- 
tions with Italy. With an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, he can safely de- 
vote himself to the more difficult tasks of 
reconciliation with Bulgaria and the es- 
tablishment of more friendly relations 
with Jugoslavia and Turkey. Greece can 
afford to be generous with Bulgaria, and 
there is excellent reason to believe that 
Venizelos has already formulated a pro- 
gram of concessions which will mitigate 
and possibly remove the rancor which has 
poisoned the relations between these two 
states since 1913. 

The problem of Jugoslavia’s access to 
Salonika is one which ought not to be 
insoluble if Venizelos and the authorities 
in Belgrade resolutely set themselves to 
end the present impasse. Now that Veni- 
zelos has publicly announced with evident 
sincerity that he has no intention of seek- 
ing to regain the territory lost in Asia 
Minor, and since the tragic task of ex- 
changing the Greek and Turkish popula- 
tions has been completed, Athens and 
Constantinople for the first time in nearly 
two decades have a reasonable chance of 
becoming friendly. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD 


*News Bulletin, August 31, 1928, Vol. VII, No. 43. 
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